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Evangelism 


VANGELISM is a word that has bad connota- 

tions for most Americans. It suggests high pres- 
sure emotional appeals to suggestible crowds. It sug- 
gests narrowness and intolerance and _ spiritual 
imperialism. It suggests unfortunate encounters with 
professional evangelists, perhaps today more often 
met in novels than in real life. But evangelism is 
neither more nor less than the effort to confront peo- 
ple with the claims of the gospel, the witnessing to 
the truth of God’s revelation in Christ. It is the effort 
to bring those who are now outside into the fellowship 
of the Church. No amount of general exhortations 
about the fallacies of secular philosophies, or about 
the actual or potential contribution of the Church to 
the life of the world can be of much use in the long run 
unless men and women come into the Church, not 
primarily because the Church is good for the world, 
but primarily because its faith is for them the deep- 
est truth about life, about their own lives, because in 
its worship they find their God. 


Undoubtedly the conventional methods of evan- 
gelism now prove inadequate in our situation. Where 
they do have the greatest apparent success, as in the 
“Youth for Christ” movement, they are used to pre- 
sent a soothing distortion of the Gospel that offers a 
promise of salvation for the individual without, first 
of all, making him aware of the searching judgment 
of God upon him in every phase of his life. But 
these movements show up the failure of the Churches 
to find a way to bring to youth both Christian judg- 
ment and Christian promise. One of the finest evan- 
gelists in Great Britain, who has also had years of 
experience in India, has recently written: “In the 
twentieth century it has become plain that most of 
the traditional methods of evangelism are now 
bankrupt.” 


More serious than the failure of evangelistic 
methods is the fact that the Churches are themselves 
so often obstacles to the persuasiveness of their mes- 
sage. There are many forms of this difficulty but 
we see it chiefly in the failure of the Church itself 
to grasp the full depth and range of the Christian 
gospel and in the extent to which the Church reflects 
in its own life the denials of brotherhood that are 
characteristic of society at large. The call to the 


Church to go out and seek the millions at its very 
door who have never acknowledged Christ is always 
at the same time a call to the Church to be changed 
in its own life. 

There is another cause of the weakness of the 
evangelistic efforts of the Church, a perennial factor 
and yet in our time more than usually pronounced. 
It is the distance between the Christian gospel and 
the natural assumptions and expectations and desires 
of men. In all ages the Cross has been a stumbling 
block to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks and 
in all ages Christian faith and commitment have re- 
quired a change of mind that is not easy. 


But when all of these difficulties have been weighed 
there is one consideration that today seems more 
important than any of them. It is the fact that many 
millions of people, perhaps scores of millions, in our 
own nation, in all classes, have never in their lives 
heard a comprehensive and relevant presentation of 
the Christian gospel. Christianity for them has al- 
ways meant some poor stereotype that any man with 
a feeling for reality would reject. When once such 
rejection has taken place, the inhibition against open- 
ing the mind and heart to Christian truth is very 
power ful. 

We can see what is possible on a much larger scale 
if we consider the individuals in recent years whose 
inhibitions have been broken down when they learned 
with surprise both the extent to which the Christian 
diagnosis fits their condition and the condition of 
their society and the extent to which the good news 
of Christian faith answers their questions and fulfills 
their aspirations. While the war has produced no 
general religious revival, many individuals in the 
Armed Services have had that experience. They 
have learned almost by accident that Christianity 
does not set a premium upon superstitious self-decep- 
tion, that it is not an opiate or an escape from reality, 
that it is not narrowly legalistic, that it is not irrele- 
vant idealism. To remove these misunderstandings 
will not of itself win people to Christ but unless these 
misunderstandings are removed the very persons 
who are inwardly most ready to become Christians 
will continue to reject Christian faith. Now is the 
time to concentrate on the responsibility to give 











every one.a chance.to hear the Gospel, the full range 
and depth of it, ‘for the alternative faiths that have 
most believers in America, especially the faith in 
man’s control of his destiny through self-sufficient 
science, become daily more incredible. The urgency 
of this is to be measured not only by the threatening 
sickness of civilization but by the fact that in the 
case of every individual there is not much time to 
tlecide by what faith he is to live or die. 
John C. Bennett. 


Editorial Notes 


Informed observers are concerned over the most 
recent developments in the atomic energy commis- 
sion. We were on tenable ground when we insisted 
on an international inspection system and the aboli- 
tion of the veto in the atomic energy authority. The 
Russians finally yielded on these points and the pros- 
pects for a genuine accord greatly brightened. At 
this point Mr. Baruch began to insist that “perma- 
nent members of the Security Council should agree 
not to exercise their power of veto to protect a vio- 
lator of the treaty from the consequences of his 
wrong-doing.” 

Mr. Baruch threatened that, if the Russians re- 
fused to accept this even more extensive abolition of 
the veto, he would not submit a treaty on atomic 
energy to the Senate. Since the Security Council is 
not yet organized for common military action and 
may not be for a long time, the Baruch demand seems 
particularly irrelevant. In any event we may take 
it for granted that if one nation violated the provi- 
sions of the atomic control authority a war situation 
would arise in which voting procedures would be 
forgotten. To challenge the voting procedure in the 
Security Council now endangers the incipient agree- 
ments which have been reached on international in- 
spection and licensing. One may well hope that Mr. 
Baruch’s resignation will change the course of the 
American Government on this issue. 


President Truman has wisely demanded that the 
luxury taxes be continued, but there are congressional 
leaders who not only want to abolish them on July 
Ist, but would pass a special act to get rid of them 
immediately. The taxes are levied particularly upon 
jewelry, liquor and expensive furs. Considering 
American luxury standards in contrast to the world’s 
poverty it would be a moral catastrophe if we abol- 
ished luxury taxes in the same moment in which we 
began to withdraw from some of our world wide re- 
sponsibilities in the name of economy. It might be 
added that a proposed general 20% reduction in all 


taxes would probably mean a budget which would 
not allow us to carry the responsibilities which we 
now rightly bear in Europe. But whatever may be 
our views on the subject of general tax reduction, 
there ought certainly be unanimity in maintaining 
luxury taxes. 


The British are still much more excited about the 
starvation diet in Germany than we are, probably 
because they are closer to it and hear more stories 
of the dire effects of a 1500 calory per day diet. The 
British government now allows private individuals 
to send food to Germany provided it is taken from 
rationed food. This means of course that a genuine 
sacrifice is involved in sending such packages, where- 
as we need only sign a $10 check in order to have 
CARE send a food package for us. It may be re- 
marked in passing that the man in Britain who has 
done most to make the British conscience sensitive 
upon this point is the well known publisher, Victor 
Gollancz, a Jew. 

Ultimately of course, Germany cannot be brought 
back to health by food packages. She needs an eco- 
nomy which will allow her to export enough manu- 
factured products abroad so that she can purchase 
food for her highly industrialized population. But 
meanwhile, the Germans cannot produce this surplus 
because, beside other difficulties, they are too hungry 
and weak to achieve full production. Is this not an 
issue upon which the churches through the Federal 
Council ought to speak to the American Government 
and the American people? R.N. 
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Theological and Psychiatric Interpretations of 
a Human Nature 


DAVID E. ROBERTS 


M ANY people who have long since found a peace- 

ful settlement for the traditional battle between 
religion and the physical sciences are now asking how 
the Christian doctrine of man can be reconciled with 
the secular sciences of man. This essay will be con- 
fined to one important aspect of the general problem, 
namely, the apparent conflict between theological 
teachings about sin and psycho-therapeutic teachings 
about mental health. 

The terms “neurosis” and “sin” often refer to the 
same set of facts, and the difference between the two 
is at least partly one of context. “Neuroses” arise 
as a result of biological, psychological and cultural 
maladjustments. “Sin” signifies, primarily, that 
alienation from God which results from the abuse of 
human freedom. Theoretically it should be possible 
for the theologian to incorporate the psychiatric ac- 
count of neurosis within his conception of sin, and 
it should be possible for the psychiatrist to regard 
theological questions as outside the scope of his task. 
But this division of labor breaks down in practice. 
The psychiatrist must enter into the realm of theol- 
ogy at least to the extent of asking whether religious 
beliefs (in any particular case, or perhaps in every 
case) are illusory ; and the theologian can hardly in- 
corporate the psychiatric way of dealing with neu- 
roses into his religious way of dealing with sin if the 
two are radically opposed to each other. Although 
a properly trained Christian minister can use to ad- 
vantage many psychiatric teachings without accept- 
ing those which conflict with his religious beliefs, 
and a psychiatrist can “use” the religious faith of 
his patients without personally accepting its content, 
these helpful modes of provisional co-operation 
should not be allowed to prevent further inquiry into 
underlying disagreements. 


1. The Doctrine of Original Sin. 


Our first task is to examine the most persuasive 
contemporary re-interpretations of the idea of origi- 
nal sin. Although they of course have a Biblical 
basis, they get rid of many of the absurdities that 
are to be found in older statements of the doctrine. 
For example, the notion that the consequences of 
Adam’s Fall are transmitted seminally to the entire 
race, is completely rejected. The story in Genesis 
is accepted not as a literal account of how sin got 
started in 4004 B.C., but as a symbolically profound 
account of the predicament in which every man finds 
himself. Heretofore Christian theology has oscil- 
lated between a bad form of determinism, which re- 


gards man as enslaved by factors unrelated to his 
personal responsibility, and a bad form of indeter- 
minism which overlooks the extent to which per- 
sonal responsibilty is circumscribed by “fateful” 
factors. Contemporary interpreters of the doctrine 
have sought to do justice to both the racial and the 
individual aspects of the problem. They take ac- 
count of (1) the manner in which malignant social 
patterns tend to be perpetuated and to influence 
every individual adversely from birth, and (2) the 
manner in which evil motives arise within each per- 
son as the result of self-centeredness. Moreover, 
they regard accounts of social and personal malad- 
justment as inadequate until these symptoms have 
been traced back to the fundamental cause of hu- 
man misery, which is spiritual alienation from God. 

Advocates of this Christian doctrine of sin claim 
that it does justice to certain facts concerning “the 
condition of man” that alternative secular theories 
minimize or overlook. One example must suffice to 
illustrate the point. Much recent American thought 
has explained sin away by attributing it to a tempo- 
rary discrepancy between the progress of the physi- 
cal sciences and the progress of the human sciences. 
It has assumed that once we become as intelligent 
in our control of economic, political and psychological 
events as we are in our control of nature, then the 
worst forms of evil will be eliminated. Recent his- 
tory has done much to spread the suspicion that this 
assumption is a utopian dream, inasmuch as civiliza- 
tion has been brought to the brink of complete des- 
truction not by a lack of information and techniques, 
but by fundamental defects in human motivation. 
What is needed is not so much an extension of 
knowledge as a radical transformation of the heart. 
Therefore the doctrine of original sin has the merit 
of locating the trouble at its source. There are roots 
of egotism, will-to-power and mistrust in human 
nature, collectively and individually ; and from these 
roots sprout the evil blossoms of war, racial preju- 
dice and class hatred, as well as such personal malad- 
justments as over-weening ambition, cruelty, anxiety 
and isolation. 

This same re-interpretation has had a salutary ef- 
fect upon thought within the church. It has been a 
corrective against liberal theology insofar as the lat- 
ter has reflected the undue optimism of its secular 
environment. It has also tended to shift the center 
of attention from “sins” as specific acts, to that un- 
derlying disorientation of the whole personality 
which is the real cause of the trouble. Far too often 








the list of “sins” on which conservative branches of 
the church are apt to expend most of their energy 
reflects the somewhat narrow standards of personal 
morality that happen to prevail in a given communi- 
ty ; and a spurious sense of self-righteousness is built 
up through condemning isolated acts, while the 
searching and revolutionary bearing of the Gospel 
upon the most serious social and psychological prob- 
lems of our generation goes almost unheeded. 

Perhaps employment of the phrase “original sin” 
has been a strategic blunder, since it arouses so much 
irrelevant resistance by its association with outworn 
notions ; but we need some kind of strong language 
in order to describe the appalling misery and cruelty 
of the Twentieth Century. Whatever words we use, 
we must have a view of human nature that is ade- 
quate to account for the humiliating facts. It is 
fruitless to insist upon the “essential goodness” of a 
race that has produced the events of the last thirty 
years—not to mention the rest of human history. 

In the face of the disastrous moral failures of our 
age, most men are tempted to shift the blame onto 
others. For example, at every social sore-point of 
American life—anti-Semitism, the Negro problem, 
labor unions, relations with Russia—one finds most 
people busily justifying their own attitudes and be- 
havior. We tend to live by the formula: “What I 
do is all right ; what my friends do is understandable ; 
what ‘outsiders’ do is intolerable.” Under such cir- 
cumstances a doctrine of sin which makes a man 
aware of his own prejudices and rationalizations is 
sound, no matter how disagreeable it may be. 

These are a few of the reasons why theologians 
feel that we need both a deepening of “the tragic 
sense of life” and a thorough arousal of conscience. 
They contend that a contrite recognition of the ulti- 
mate cause of selfishness, hatred, pride and mistrust 
is indispensable if there is to be any hope of finding 
a sufficient remedy. 


2. Preliminary Psychiatric Criticism of the Doc- 
trine. 

Why do the teachings of psychiatry seem to be in- 
compatible with this renewed stress upon the doctrine 
of original sin? Psychiatric evidence indicates that 
condemnation directed against oneself and others is 
both futile and harmful. It is an obstacle, instead of 
a contribution, to an improvement of character. 
Therefore one of the things that psycho-therapy is 
designed to provide is a human relationship where 
the “patient” will not be condemned; within such a 
relationship he can reduce the intensity of his self- 
rejection and of his hostility toward others. As he 
learns to accept himself and others, the way is opened 
for organizing personal relationships on a healthier 
and more satisfying basis. In order to fulfil this 
function, psycho-therapy must undo the emotional 
harm caused by prevailing cultural patterns. The 
harm usually begins in infancy when a child is ac- 


cepted or rejected in accordance with whether he 
conforms to parental and other authoritarian de- 
mands. He learns to pass judgment on himself in 
their terms. Insofar as the parents and others who 
influence him are neurotic, they “use” the child for 
their own emotional purposes—a need to dominate, 
or to vindicate their own moral and social attitudes, 
or to compensate for unsatisfactory marital relations, 
etc. Thus neuroses are transmitted from one gen- 
eration to the next mainly by means of praise and 
blame ; and in order to make a clean break with them 
it is necessary for the therapist to make a clean break 
with the attitudes that have caused them. 


From a psychiatric viewpoint, therefore, even a 
carefully revised doctrine of sin tends to reflect and 
perpetuate neurotic patterns. It judges human life 
on the basis of authoritarian (divine) demands; it 
finds men incapable of fulfilling these demands; it 
then condemns them for their failure. The result is 
a deepening of psychological conflict instead of a 
curing of it. Psychiatry assumes that ideals should 
be flexibly adapted to the human situation instead 
of authoritarian; it also assumes that they should 
be appropriate to the capacities of the individual at 
any given stage of his development, and that anyone 
who clings to aims which are intrinsically beyond his 
reach is courting mental illness. Therefore it con- 
flicts with Christianity insofar as the latter judges 
all men, irrespective of individual and group differ- 
ences, by a standard which is admittedly beyond hu- 
man attainment. 


Anyone who believes that there must be a universal 
and humanly irremediable discrepancy between ideal 
aims and actual performance carries a heavy burden 
of despair and guilt. One of the most familiar con- 
sequences in the history of religion is a combination 
of self-righteousness and self-hatred. These are not 
mutually exclusive, for in the latter case the individu- 
al preserves one segment of himself as extremely 
high-minded, ethically sensitive, contrite and “accep- 
table to God” by condemning the rest of himself. 
Hence having a strong sense of sin may not be as 
humble as it looks. As a matter of fact, the litera- 
ture of psycho-therapy shows that egotistical pride 
and self-rejection, instead of characterizing opposite 
sorts of persons, are found together in functional 
counter-balance within the same person. (Frequent- 
ly one factor is predominant in consciousness while 
its counterpart is predominantly unconscious.) If 
this is true, then the most effective way to reduce the 
selfishness of the human race is not to intensify 
guilt-feelings ; on the contrary, it is to find a form of 
emotional security (self-acceptance) which makes 
both self-aggrandizement and self-repudiation un- 
necessary. These psychiatric observations can be 
documented clinically. Patients who scold them- 
selves for a certain “habit” tend to go right on re- 
peating that “habit.” Only when guilt-feelings have 
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been reduced can the patient gain insight into how 
this undesirable form of behavior originated and 
how it has performed important functions in his total 
life-strategy. Such insight is usually indispensable 
for any permanent improvement. 

Accordingly, when a psychiatrist encounters severe 
feelings of guilt, he assumes that the patient’s ideals 
are not entirely appropriate to his special abilities 
and limitations, and that they are being followed 
compulsively instead of whole-heartedly ; hence he 
works for a revision of ideals as well as impulses so 
that both can be integrated within the person. Be- 
cause he knows that when a man’s inward condition 
is unsound his ideal aims are bound to reflect that 
fact, the psychiatrist cannot accept any theological 
position which maintains that despite their universal 
sinfulness men can and should acknowledge an abso- 
lute standard which calls for no criticism or revision. 


Now that both sides of the debate have been pre- 
sented, at least in a sketchy form, let us select a few 
of the major issues for further investigation. 


3. Concerning the Deepening of Conflict. 


It is misleading to assume that theologians merely 
want to deepen the sense of guilt while psychiatrists 
merely want to ignore it. Actually, the two positions 
can be brought much more closely together. The 
theologian stresses sin because he believes that recog- 
nition of its disastrous consequences may give rise 
to repentance and that repentance is the first step 
toward a transformation of character. His guiding 
motive is, or ought to be, constructive instead of 
sadistic. Psychiatrists who reject belief in God re- 
gard the doctrine of sin as harmful because it leaves 
men in a hopeless predicament ; but what they reject 
is the very factor which means, from a Christian 
standpoint, that the predicament is not hopeless. 
Hence the theologian has a right to contend that so 
long as the doctrine is not sadistically abused, it is 
indispensable to his task of describing and interpret- 
ing those feelings of guilt, anxiety and estrange- 
ment that are undeniably operative in the human 
race. When so regarded, it includes human evils 
which a person does not directly will at all, but in 
which he finds himself caught; as such it is similar 
to concepts which the psychiatrist regards as illumi- 
nating and unobjectionable. 

Furthermore, a widening of awareness of bondage 
to neurotic patterns is usually unavoidable in the 
initial stages of psycho-therapy itself, and this in- 
creased insight temporarily intensifies conflict. 
Therefore the analogy between religious conversion 
and psycho-therapy may be fairly close, so long as 
the motive for allowing awareness of problems to 
arise is the ultimate relief and transformation of the 
troubled person. 

It must be admitted, however, that this analogy is 
often concealed because preaching techniques differ 


radically from good counselling techniques. In the 
nature of the case, the preacher cannot control what 
effect his words will have upon each hearer. What 
he says may be salutary if the listener is strong 
enough to use a pricking of his conscience as a 
stimulus to the practical amendment of his life. But 
the same words may be futile or harmful in their 
effect upon others. A counselor, on the other hand, 
can adjust his responses to the peculiarities of each 
patient’s personality. On the basis of diagnostic 
information and thorough familiarity with the 
“case,” he can learn when to exert pressure and 
when to relax it. The patient has a chance to reply, 
as he never has in church. There is no suggestion 
that the counselor is occupying a vantage point of 
moral superiority, as there too often is with preach- 
ers. The patient’s readiness to absorb and to make 
constructive use of new insights determines the rate 
and the depth at which his patterns of guilt and 
anxiety are explored. 

These observations suggest that a theoretical rec- 
onciliation between theology and psychiatry, if it 
can be achieved at all, will issue from a practical 
fusion of religious belief and psycho-therapeutic 
techniques in the work of pastoral counselling. At 
present instances of this fusion are so rare that one 
can do no more than call attention to such analogies 
as may provide a common ground for further in- 
vestigation. 


4. Concerning Dependence and Self-Sufficiency. 


The theologian has a remedy for sin and the psy- 
chiatrist has a remedy for neurosis, but the remedies 
seem to be utterly different, if not incompatible. On 
the one hand, salvation comes from outside the self 
as a gift of God’s forgiving grace. (The “faith” by 
which man receives this gift is a trustful response 
of the whole personality in a restoration of fellow- 
ship, not intellectual acceptance of something absurd. ) 
On the other hand, integration comes about through 
an internal development which enables the individual 
to become more self-sufficient. Let us examine these 
two alternatives. 

When the fetters of the narrowly organized ego 
are broken through and emancipating power floods 
in from “beyond the self,” the theologian speaks of 
the operation of grace. Christianity associates this 
experience primarily with Christ, through whom God 
has done for man something that man, in his bondage 
to sin, cannot do for himself. There are of course 
various interpretations of this event in Christian 
theology. For our purposes the most noteworthy 
feature is that the releasing effects of divine forgive- 
ness stand in sharp contrast with legalistic moral 
effort. 

The psychiatric approach concentrates on the fact 
that most neurotic people need to develop a larger 
capacity for taking responsibility, instead of blam- 
ing their failures on others or expecting life to con- 








form to their personal whims. It assumes that a 
large proportion of those human beings who are 
maladjusted possess undeveloped mental and physi- 
cal resources which, when released, can go far to- 
ward solving their problems. 

The antinomy between dependence on God and 
growth of human self-sufficiency is seemingly com- 
plete. Yet it can be partially resolved. On the theo- 
logical side it is necessary to emphasize that belief 
in God is being abused when it is made into a sub- 
stitute for fulfilling natural and human conditions 
that are within man’s scope. On the psychiatric side 
it is necessary to recognize that an increasing capa- 
city for responsibility is quite compatible with con- 
tinued dependence upon forces beyond one’s control. 
Then the way is clear for theology and psychiatry 
to agree that significant personal growth involves 
an interaction between factors within the ego and 
factors beyond it; indeed, the most “healing” in- 
sights often come more despite one’s will than by 
means of it. Both can also agree that a wise kind 
of love fosters independence instead of enslavement, 
and that the lack of it is a major cause of emotional 
maladjustment. 

In other respects, however, the antinomy may re- 
main irresolvable. Christianity ultimately attributes 
the creative and redemptive forces of life to God, 
whether they arise from within or from beyond the 
ego; and it assumes that human beatitude involves 
right relationships with God, as well as good social 
and personal adjustments. The psychiatrist may of 
course reject such beliefs, although he can hardly 
avoid having some sort of confidence in “healing 
powers” outside consciousness and voluntary effort, 
however he may interpret them. 


5. Concerning Absolute and Relative Criteria. 


The theologian defines both sin and salvation in 
terms of an absolute criterion, while the psychiatrist 
assumes that criteria should be relative to the in- 
dividual and cultural situation. 

The psychiatrist’s case against Christianity is like- 
ly to run somewhat as follows: Most men today 
look mainly or wholly to secular means for such 
personal or social betterment as they are likely to 
achieve. They are up against pressing, concrete 
problems where they need the guidance of criteria 
that are directly relevant to the situations they con- 
front. The Christian goal for humanity seem: ir- 
relevant because it transcends historical conditions. 
It fails to give an adequate outlet for those -.atural 
and potentially constructive energies without which 
a man can hardly maintain existence in this comneti- 
tive and often ruthless world. It places such severe 


restrictions upon self-assertiveness, sexual desire ain] 
the expression of resentment that it is plainly un- 
suited to meet the actualities of life. 

A Christian theologian might well reply that his 
religion has been ethically dynamic precisely insofar 





as it has retained allegiance to a criterion which 
transcends historical relativities while remaining 
relevant to them. Only so has it been able to resist 
the pervasive human tendency to convert individual 
or cultural preferences, illegitimately, into universal 
principles. The psychiatrist’s stress upon “feasibili- 
ty,’ while acceptable so far as it goes, does not meet 
the case; for “feasibility” includes all actual and 
possible goods and evils, and therefore fails to pro- 
vide a decisive basis for discrimination. The most 
important problems of life arise in connection with 
competing interests and goals all of which may be 
feasible. Psychiatry must itself presuppose an ideal 
of the good for man which is neither myopic nor 
provincial, if it is to work significantly for the im- 
provement of individual patients and their surround- 
ing culture. 

The question remains as to whether the ultimate 
criterion which lies at the basis of one’s value system 
should be anthropocentric or theocentric. Christi- 
anity, in adopting the latter alternative, assumes that 
men reach beatitude only insofar as their lives con- 
form to principles of love and justice which are 
valid, whether they acknowledge them or not. So 
far as Protestantism is concerned, the way is open 
to admit that these principles, which are grounded 
in God, will be understood and fulfilled imperfectly 
so long as men remain fallible and sinful. Attempts 
to evade this admission by means of an infallible 
Pope or an infallible Scripture lead to static dog- 
matism, Consequently the transcendent-yet-relevant 
criterion of Christianity may be regarded as its most 
valuable asset in carrying on the never ending task 
of revising and criticizing proximate goals, and in 
safeguarding against the perennial temptation to 
deify the prejudices and predilections of a particu- 
lar individual, culture or church. 

From the theologian’s standpoint, an anthropocen- 
tric ethic is always subject to the peril of rationaliz- 
ing itself into accepting the prevailing rules of the 
game—political, social and ethical—on the ground 
that one must not expect too much of human nature. 
Admittedly those prophets and reformers who have 
steadfastly resisted the evils of their day on the basis 
of their belief in God have been in a sense malad- 
justed, and their conflict with “the world” has often 
involved suffering as the inevitable accompaniment 
of their loyalty and love. But their maladjustment 
has made them ethical and spiritual pioneers, as con- 
trasted with those well-integrated contemporaries 
who were not subject to such severe pangs of con- 
science. 

Finally the theologian may contend that the psy- 
chiatrist, with his intimate knowledge of the explo- 
sive forces which lie below the surface of human 
consciousness, ought to be among the first to recog- 
nize that an anthropocentric ethic plays directly into 
the hands of contemporary totalitarianism and nihil- 
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ism; for the basic assumption underlying these phe- 
nomena is that since all value-systems are human 
constructs, they should be organized in terms of de- 
sire and expediency. 

The issues thus raised have far-reaching implica- 
tions which cannot be pursued in this essay. Our 
discussion has indicated, however, certain respects 
in which theology and psychiatry can seek to learn 
from each other. Theology, in its concern to avoid 
compromising its absolute standard, is always in dan- 
ger of minimizing secular, temporal, humanistic val- 
ues and the role that man can play in achieving and 
maintaining them; for the same reason it may cause 


moral confusion by blaming men for things that they 
literally cannot help, or, conversely, for things that 
they have a right to do. Psychiatry, on the other 
hand, having started as an “a-moral’” scientific en- 
terprise, can no longer afford to remain such. Their 
task of releasing men from the injurious effects of 
moral conflict imposes upon psychiatrists a responsi- 
bility for developing a more unequivocal philosophy 
of the ends of life and culture than they have yet pro- 
duced. At least they should collaborate, as many are 
eager to do, in the attempt to formulate such a phi- 
losophy. One indispensable qualification for this 
collaboration, on their part, is a sympathetic under- 
standing of religious needs and resources. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Theologians Report European 
Church Attitude Changing 


The war has caused Lutheran churches in Europe, 
which historically have been considered “other-worldly,” 
to recognize the role of Christianity in all phases of life, 
according to leading Protestant theologians meeting in 
Geneva under the auspices of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Attended by twenty-five Biblical scholars from eleven 
countries, the meeting was called by the World Council’s 
Study Department in preparation for the Council’s gen- 
eral assembly which will take place at Amsterdam next 
year. Theme of the meeting, which lasted five days, 
was “The Authority and Relevance of the Social and 
Political Message of the Bible Today.” 

The Rev. Nils Ehrenstrom, director of the Study De- 
partment and himself a Lutheran, declared the war has 
forced many Lutherans to reconsider their beliefs and 
rediscover that the Church is concerned with life as a 
whole. “As a result,” he said, “they have returned to 
the original position of Martin Luther and taken a new 
view of the relation between the church and the state.” 

Ehrenstrom said the conference had rejected both 
fundamentalism and modernism as perverting the true 
meaning of Christianity. He declared that “in contrast 
to a generation which has long ignored the Bible, the 
major idea emerging here is that the Bible message as 
a whole is vital for the development of sound attitudes 
on social and political questions.” 

Professor Anders Nygren, an outstanding Scandi- 
navian Lutheran theologian, told the sessions that “the 
Church not only has a right, but a duty, to make demands 
upon the state concerning what it should do.” 

Dr. Carl E. Schneider, an American representative in 
the World Council’s reconstruction department, said he 
was “very much impressed” by the manner in which 
Europeans, after arguing about what American church- 
men would consider abstractions remote from life, had 
come to a broad agreement of practical importance. 

He announced that a follow-up meeting will take place 
late in June for discussion of the Church’s attitude to- 
ward the state, nationalism, capital, labor, and war. 


(RNS) 


Plea for Justice 
Toward Minority Groups 


America’s “unfair and un-Christian treatment” of non- 
white minority groups is a major deterrent to the spread 
of Christianity throughout the world, Dr. Ralph E. Dif- 
fendorfer, executive secretary of the board of missions 
and church extension of the Methodist Church, declared 
recently in an address before the annual meeting of the 
Home Missions Council of North America. The Coun- 
cil represents 23 major Protestant denominations. 

“Treat the Mexican fairly and Christianity will be 
proclaimed in Latin America,” he said. “Clear our 
American Indian record and East Indians will take 
notice of democracy and Christianity. Abolish lynching, 
not by law, but by effectively acknowledging the Negro’s 
right to respect and decent citizenship and not only 
Africa but all the non-white world will rise up and call 
the church blessed.” 

“The expenditure of an estimated $650,000,000 on new 
church buildings in the United States will not cause a 
ripple of comment in the non-Christian world of Asia, 
Africa, the islands of the sea and elsewhere, nor will the 
adding of thousands of new members to the rosters of the 
traditionally programmed churches of our country. Nor, 
will new church buildings, settlement houses, educational 
institutions or hospitals among the minority groups— 
Negros, Mexicans or other Latins, Chinese, Philippinos, 
or American Indians be commented on by the billion 
non-white people of Asia, as a favorable witness for 
Jesus Christ. These signs of possible progress may have 
been evidences of Christian vitality in the days before 
world wide communication, international travel and 
global war—but not now.” 


Puerto Rico Work Planned 
By Missions Council 


Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of North America, has an- 
nounced a rural reconstruction and rehabilitation project, 
designed to train native Protestant Puerto Rican minis- 
ters in modern agricultural methods and community 
social work. The missions group represents 23 major 
Protestant denominations. The project is under the di- 
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rection of the Rev. Richard E. Johnson of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Conditions in Puerto Rico, said Dr. Dawber, in com- 
menting on the new project, are worse than when the 
United States took possession of the island in 1898. 

“Native villages are steaming with filth. Children 
are under-nourished and starving. People are living in 
hovels that are not fit to house animals. Disease, 
ignorance, squalor and vice are rampant. Over 50 per 
cent of the children of school age are not in school. In- 
fant mortality is among the highest in the world. Food 
is not available, and, even if it were plentiful, the people 
do not have money with which to buy it. All this in an 
island where our federal responsibility has been complete 
for nearly fifty years.” 

Noting that over a year ago President Truman stated 
that the people of Puerto Rico should be given an op- 
portunity to settle by free choice their future relation to 
the United States, Dr. Dawber added: 

“Whatever is the decision—statehood, independence or 
dominion status—Puerto Rico would have to shoulder 
very serious economic problems. We are convinced that 
absolute independence would mean utter chaos for the 
island, and as Christians we should seek to avoid this 
disaster in the best interests of Puerto Rico. 

“It is imperative that the churches of the island be- 
come interested in rural rehabilitation. Most of the 
Protestant churches are in rural sections but the pastors 
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have not been sufficiently trained in rural social ideals 
and agricultural rehabilitation which would help their 
people to a better life. 

“Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated 
islands on the face of the earth. There are 680 people 
to the square mile, but there are 1,800 people per square 
mile of arable land.” 


Fine Rice Harvest in Siam Attributed 
To Atabrine from U. S. Churches 


The “fine rice harvest” which is generally easing the 
deplorable post-war food situation in Bangkok, Siam, 
would have been impossible without the atabrine pills 
sent by Church World Service, the relief and recon- 
struction agency of the U. S. Protestant Churches, ac- 
cording to a letter received by that agency from Mrs. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 

Mrs. Coffin is traveling in the Orient with her hus- 
band, who retired in 1945 as President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has been delivering a series of 
lectures in China. 

“We are now in Bangkok for several weeks, visiting 
Dr. Paul Eakin, Church World Service representative 
in Siam,” Mrs. Coffin wrote. “The fine rice harvest 
ought to give you a feeling of great satisfaction, for Dr. 
Eakin says the farmers were so depleted with malaria 
that they would not have been able to do their work 
without the cure of your atabrine. The black market had 
raised the price of an individual tablet so that it was 
worth more than a farmer could earn in a month—and 
he needs 15 tablets to effect a cure of malaria.” 

Mrs. Coffin noted that “your local committee here has 
been very clever in circumventing the black market. 
Naturally it was an almost insuperable temptation to a 
farmer to sell his precious tablet for so much wealth, so 
the committee distributed the tablets split in two. The 
result was no sale, and many farmers, over 150,000 of 
them, are well and strong, and atabrine now sells in 
Bangkok at a reasonable rate.” 

The present cost is one cent a tablet, as compared to 
the black market price of $1 before distribution of 
church-sent medicines began, it was reported in a dis- 
patch from Edward F. Stanton, American minister to 
Siam, to the U. S. State Dept., a copy of which was 
forwarded to Church World Service headquarters. 

The dispatch said that some five and half tons of 
medicines have been distributed through church chan- 
nels, “particularly in the northern part of the country, 
and more than 300,000 persons have been treated for 
malaria, dysentery and other tropical diseases.” 


Author in This Issue: 
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Correction: 


In the January 20th issue, page 3, 18th line, right 
column, the sentence, “The budget asked for was seven 
and a half billion dollars for 1947.” It should have 
read: “. . . was seven and a half million dollars .. .” 
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